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Memorabilia. 


O class of ancient buildings has suffered 

** so severely from the restorer and spoiler 
# our parish churches. It is therefore with 
iar pleasure that we hear from the sixth 

rt of the Central Council for the Care of 
urches that good progress is being made in 





safeguarding of these buildings and their | 
m priceless contents, but it is pointedly | 


temarked that although the mishandling of 
buildings in the Victorian manner is be- 
coming definitely a thing of the past, it still 
lingers in out-of-the-way places. ‘‘ There are 
vested interests of all kinds that would like 
fo claim the same freedom that has destroyed 
so much of our countryside and our coast, 
and accommodation to the views of wealthy 
or influential clients is still preferred in 
some quarters to co-operation with the new 
m of the Church, or even with the 


ite requirements of the Bishop or his | 


cellor.’’ This is plain speaking, but the 
rience of the Diocesan Advisory Com- 


Mittee shows it to be by no means unneces- | 


* Vigilance is needed in the case of new as 
Well as old churches. 


have done much to spoil the appearance of a 
building. As faculties are not required 
until after consecration, there has been in- 

uate control of fittings in many of these 
tases. The Central Council urges that the 
designs of new churches and their fittings 
should in all cases be submitted to the 


diocesan advisory committee, so as to safe- | 
@uard the beauty of the building and the | 
The right of the | 
architect to control what is placed in a | 
church that he has built, it is added, is a | 


Tights of the architect. 


very different thing from any claim to leave 
is personal impress upon an ancient build- 
img. There is so much confusion as to the 


Some bad cases have | 
@curred where unworthy altars and fittings | 


| relation of flags to churches that it is inter- 

esting to note the Council’s dictum: ‘‘ No 

flags should be placed in churches save 
| regimental colours formally deposited by 
|competent military authority under the pro- 
| tection of a faculty. The St. George’s cross, 
| with or without some special device appro- 
| priate to the Church, is the correct flag to 


fly from the church tower.” 
| 


| HE Print Collector’s Quarterly often gives 
| one the sort of pleasure one may get 
| from looking at rarities in some not too large 
private library which has its windows open 
towards wide spaces—a different affair from 
a museum. The July number illustrates this 
| quality rather happily. Mr. Eric C. 
| Francis’s ‘ Chardin and his Engravers’ re- 
| vives Chardin for us in a sympathetic bio- 
| graphical sketch, and discusses Le Bas, 
| Lépicié and the rest, but will perhaps be 
| prized most for the dozen pictures—delight- 
| ful reproductions, which should serve, not 
inadequately, as record and reminder not only 
| of the painter’s and engravers’ work, but 
| also of a charming aspect of French eight- 
| eenth-century life. Chardin had a curious 
| felicity in choosing or creating the most sig- 
| nificant moment in some humble or simple 
| action or situation; his engravers have felt 
| and rendered that, and these reproductions 
hand it on. On example is Filloeul’s engrav- 
ing of ‘ Le Chateau de Cartes ’ from the pic- 
| ture in the Louvre: it will be seen how widely 
the detail differs from the picture in our 
| National Gallery. Then we have Mr. Doug- 
las Percy Bliss discoursing on the ‘ Last Ten 
Years of Wood Engraving.’ Besides the 
matters of technical interest, we note the 
readiness to reject certain ideas recently 
| taken as exciting and almost incontrovertible 
—the movement clearly being from the vio- 
lent towards the subtle, and even towards the 
re-discovery of elegance. Mr. Gunnar Jung- 
marker’s ‘ Gustaf Isander’ is the study of a 
unique artist who, after many changes of 
| occupation, found himself at fifty-four able 
| to take up the work for which he was born, 
| and produced only about half-a-score en- 
| gravings by a technique of his own, which, 
| alike in spirit and in treatment, show an 
unobtrusive but yet arresting originality. 


YOLLECTORS of local histories will like to 

make note of Mr. W. Gurney Benham’s 
‘Story of Harlow’ (Colchester: Benham, 
4d.). Site of a British settlement, and then 
of a Roman station, and comprising six 
manors, the village not only has a church 
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with interesting monuments and brasses (pre- 
served from a fire in 1708 which almost des- 
troyed the fabric of that day), but also, in 
what is known as ‘‘ Harlowbury Chapel,”’ 
possesses a building dating from about 1180— 
probably, judging from the smallness and 
narrowness of the windows, a granary. Mr. 
Gurney Benham has collected a good deal of 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


EXEMPTION OF CHURCHES FROM 
THE JURISDICTION OF THE 








miscellaneous historical detail. On the old 
Essex surname Godsall or Godsalve, he re- 
calls the name of one of the chief holders of 
land in Essex as it appears in Domesday - 
Roger Deus-salvet-dominas, and suggests 
that the surname may have arisen from an 
English rendering, ‘‘ God-save-the-ladies.’’ 


ORDINARY. 
(See ante p. 3). 


[N the Diocese of Winchester 43 parishes are 

stated to be within the peculiar juris. 
diction of the Bishop, though in Lewis's 
‘ Topographical Dictionary’ they are said 





LOokine through the April number of the 

Journal of the British Society of Master 
Glass-Painters, we noticed a suggestive para- 
graph in the address, there reprinted, which 
was delivered by Mr. Lawrence B. Saint be- 
fore the Stained Glass Association of 
America. Caught in the rain at Poitiers, the 
speaker had a conversation with a woman 
in a grocery store near the Cathedral, who 
made him understand that the Crucifixion 
window there was sensitive to light. Under 
different conditions of weather and at dif- 
ferent times of the day, the window revealed 
different phases of itself. This is brought 
about by the glass being of different thick- 
nesses. From outside it may be seen how the 
sunlight strikes different irregularities on the 
surface of the glass; and, besides, the colours 
are so adjusted that they are definitely affec- 
ted by changes of the sky. In fact, the won- 
derful beauty of the window is due to its in- 
finite variability in response to these changes. 


PLEASANT article on ‘ The Art of the 
Coachmaker,’ by Mr. H. Granville Fell, 


in the July Connoisseur, gives an account of | 


the origin of the brougham, and seems satis- 
factorily to settle who was the coachbuilder 
who built the first example of this convenient 
carriage for Lord Brougham. Brougham’s 
usual coachbuilders—Sharp and Bland—upon 
being applied to to make a vehicle for one 
horse which should be a ‘“‘ refined’ version 
of the four-wheeled cab, considered the task 
beneath them. The idea was then suggested 
to a new firm established close by—Robinson 
and Cook—who took the matter up success- 
fully, and were requited by their customer's 
recommending his friends to have similar car- 
riages made by them. The letter giving this 
information was written in 1893 by Mr. 
George Hooper, coachbuilder, of Victoria 
Street, London. 





to be within the peculiar jurisdiction 
| of the incumbent. These parishes are all in 
| Hampshire, and twenty-nine of them formed 
| part of the episcopal estate recorded in the 
| Domesday Book, while the others wer 
| acquired by subsequent Bishops. Even 10, 
_ they will not account for the whole episcopal 
estate in the county, either at the date of 
| Domesday, or afterwards. 
| In that of Exeter thirty parishes are des 
| cribed as within the jurisdiction of the 
** Bishop’s Consistory Court,’’ the meaning 
of which is not apparent, unless it be that 
| they were exempt from jurisdiction of the 
Archdeacon only. In that of Norwich, 
Thorpe next Norwich is stated to be within 
the peculiar jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
| Norwich, and Freckenham, in Suffolk, of the 
| Bishop of Rochester, as before mentioned, 
In that of Salisbury, ten parishes are It 
ferred to as in the peculiar jurisdiction of 
| the Bishop. 

Sir T. E. Tomlins further states that ther 
| are some peculiars which belong to Deans 
and Chapters or a Prebendary exemptel 
from the Archdeacon only and that they ar 
derived from the Bishop of ancient composi: 
| tion and may be visited by the Bishop » 
| his primary or triennial visitation; in the 
| meantime an official of the Dean and Chap 
| ter or Prebendary is judge and from thene 
| the appeal lies to the Bishop of the diocese. 
|The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s haves 
| peculiar jurisdiction and the Dean and Chap 
ter of Salisbury have a large peculiar within 
| that diocese; so have the Dean and Chapte 
of Lichfield. : 

In Dr. Harwood’s ‘ Antiquities of Lich 
field’ (p. 456), it is stated that in 15328 
| composition was made, upon the foundatio 
| and erection of a vicarage, in the church # 
chapel of St. Mary, between the Vicar am 
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the sixteen prebendaries of the three 
parishes, who had tithes and fruits within 
the said parishes and who agreed to pay to the 
Vicar the annual sum of £30 14s. Od. The 
Vicar was to provide a curate for each of 
the three churches of St. Mary, St. Michael, 
and St. Chad. As these are the whole of 
the churches within the city of Lichfield it 
would appear that the services had pre- 
viously been performed by the Cathedral 
dergy and, no doubt, the whole city was 
within the peculiar jurisdiction of the Dean 
and Chapter. Dr. Harwood further says 
that the Prebendaries of Colwich, Alrewas, 
Eecleshall, Hansacre, Longdon, High Offley, 
Stotfold, Talkbrooke, two Oloughtons and 


diction in themselves. 

Tho Bishop of Chester (as he was then 
called) was the Domesday tenant of Lich- 
feld and, amongst the details of his estate 
it is stated that five Canons had three 
ploughs. This indicates that the Chapter 
had a separate estate in Lichfield from that 
of the Bishop and either then or subsequently 
they acquired a separate ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, the three churches being considered 
as chapels of ease to the cathedral, and, not 
having had any separate endowments, were 
served by the cathedral clergy. 


The division of the capitular estates into | 


prebends would follow as a matter of course, 
and the spiritual jurisdiction of the Chapter 
would be delegated, where possible, so as to 
correspond with the prebendal estates. It 
is, however, stated by William of Malmes- 
bury that Eccleshall and some others had 
been constituted as early as 822. 

The prebendal churches were visited by the 
Dean of the cathedral church as Dean of 
Christianity and representative of the 
chapter; but this power of visitation was 
transferred to the Bishop by 1 and 2 Vic. 
¢. 106, § 108. They were also visited by the 
prebendary himself, and this is the explana- 
tion of the statement in the ‘ History and 
Antiquities of the Borough of Lyme Regis 
and Charmouth,’ by George Roberts (1834, 
> that the Dean of Salisbury had juris- 

ction for six months in the space of three 
years and the Prebendary of Lyme and Hal- 
stock for the remainder. 

_The Dean and Chapter granted marriage 
licences, probates of wills and letters of 
administration, and in this they were usu- 
ally followed by the prebendaries. An exam- 
mation of the returns of peculiars, referred 
to above, will disclose a number of cases of 


concurrent jurisdiction, which, if investi- 
gated, would, perhaps, prove to be on similar 
lines to that at Lyme Regis. 

Mr. J. H. Blunt, in his ‘ Reformation of 
the Church of England’ (1514-1547, p. 287) 
says that the monasteries were free from epis- 
copal jurisdiction till the Council of Chal- 
cedon (451, Canon 4). after which immuni- 
ties were granted until, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, they often escaped by papal exemption. 

Bishop Burnet, in his similar work (Part I, 


| Book III, p. 139 of 1850 edn.) tells us that 


Austin the monk baptized Ethelbert, and 
persuaded him to found a monastery at Can- 
terbury, which the King, by charter, exemp- 


| ted from the jurisdiction of the Archbishop. 
Whittington-cum-Berkswyche exercise juris- 


This was not only done by Austin’s consent ; 
but he, by another writing, confirmed this 
foundation and exempted both the monastery 


| and all the churches belonging to it from his 


| or his succesors’ jurisdiction. 


| emptions. 


| 





The Bishop 
also refers to the exemption granted in 680 
to the Abbey of Peterborough by Pope Agatho 
and signed by Theodore, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, as legate, the charter of King Ina 
to Glastonbury in 725 with the like exemp- 
tion, the charter of foundation of St. Albans 
by King Offa, in 793, with the like exemp- 
tion, which was confirmed by Pope Honorius 
III in 1218, King Kenulph’s foundation of 
Abingdon in 821, and King Canute’s of St. 
Edmundsbury in 1020, both with similar ex- 
This system seems to have con- 
tinued until the Reformation, when it would 
appear that the greater part of the monas- 
teries were free from episcopal interference. 

That the Abbot exercised ordinary juris- 
diction within his own precinct walls cannot 
be doubted; but in only a few cases did his 
jurisdiction exten’ beyond them. The Abbot 
of St. Albans claimed ordinary jurisdic 
tion over all the estates of the Abbey, and 
some part of this seems to have survived 


| until the nineteenth century, as it is stated 


in Lysons’s ‘Bucks’ (p. 457) that the parishes 
of Aston Abbots, Granborough, Little Har- 
wood and Winslow are in the diocese of Lon- 
don and in the jurisdiction of the Archdeacon 
of St. Albans, to the monastery of which place 
they formerly belonged. 

The Abbot of Westminster seems to have 
made a similar claim, and as early as 1222 
it was decided that the abbey and parish of 
St. Margaret were exempt from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bishop of London (Gent. Mag. 
Lib., London, vol. ii., p. 118). The Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster are said to have 
peculiar jurisdiction over St. Mary’s, Mal- 
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don, in Essex, probably as part of the ancient 
estate of the Abbey. The abbeys of Battle 
and Dorchester (Oxon) also had a peculiar 
jurisdiction outside their precinct wall. 

In Nash’s ‘ Worcestershire,’ (vol. i., p. 
415), referring to the two churches of All 
Saints and St. Lawrence, at Evesham, which 
stand in one churchyard, the author says— 
‘These churches were formerly appropri- 
ated to the Abbey of Evesham; the chaplains 
were maintained at the expense of that house 


. . The churches in the deanery of Eve- | 


sham paid no Peter’s pence to the Pope and 
six of them, Hampton, Wykamford, Badsey, 


North and South Littleton and Uffenham | 


are exempt from the Ordinary of the diocese 
and subject to an official appointed by the 
Dean and Chapter of Christ Church, Oxford. 

An example of the extension of the ex- 
empt jurisdiction outside the precinct of a 
smaller house, is afforded by Dale Abbey, in 
Derbyshire, valued at the dissolution at £144 
12s. Dr. Cox, in his Notes on the Churches of 
Derbyshire (vol. iv., p. 415), referring to the 
parish of Stanton by Dale, says that the 
church, as well as the greater portion of the 
land in the parish, was given at an early 
date to the adjacent Abbey of Dale. It 
was served by the Canons of Dale, and was 
so thoroughly in their jurisdiction that no 
vicarage was ordained. 
tithes were appropriated to the monastery 
and the church was considered to be in the 
peculiar jurisdiction of the abbot, so that 
it is not even mentioned in the Taxation 
Roll of 1291, or in the Valor Ecclesiasticus 
of Henry VIII. 

In the curious chapel, near the ruins of 
Dale Abbey, a monument will be found on 
the north wall with the following inscrip- 
tion—‘‘ Sacred to the memory of the Right 
Hon: Philip Henry, Earl Stanhope, of Chev- 
ening in Kent, Lord of this Manor and Lay 
Bishop of this church, who died March 2, 
1855, aged 73 years. This tablet is erected 
by the Parishioners of Dale Abbey.’”’ (‘ Re 
liquary,’ vol. xxiv., p. 143). On the other 
hand, there is no trace, in the case of the 
important Abbey of Reading, of the exempt 
jurisdiction outside the precincts. The three 
ancient churches were made vicarages at an 
early date, and the vicars seem to have been 
instituted by the Bishop. 
of Reading,’ pp. 101, 192 and 349). 


It now only remains to mention that the- 


scholars and privileged persons of Oxford 
University were exempted from the jurisdic- 
tion of all archbishops, legates, bishops and 


The whole of the | 


(Coates, ‘ Hist. | 





| other extraordinary judges, and all power 
| ecclesiastical and spiritual was committed to 


| the Chancellor by Pope Boniface VIII in 1300 
| (Salmon, ‘ Present State of the Universities,’ 
| vol. i., p. 310). The same exemption of 
Cambridge University was confirmed by Pope 

Martin V in 1431. (Fuller’s ‘ Hist. of Uni- 

versity of Cambridge,’ sect. 4, nos. 41-43), 

By the statute 31 Hen. VIII, c. 13 (1539-40) 

| all the religious houses, which had _ since 
4 Feb., 1536, been suppressed, dissolved, re- 

linquished, forfeited, or given up, to the 

| King, and all such as should thereafter be 
| suppressed, forfeited, or given up, were con- 
firmed to the — and his successors, and by 

| section of 18 of the same statute all monas- 
teries, colleges, and other religious houses, 
| exempt from tue visitation of the Ordinary of 
| the diocese in which they were situate, were 
henceforth to be within the jurisdiction of 

such Ordinary ‘‘ or within the jurisdiction 

and visitation of such person or persons as 

by the King’s Highness shall be limited or 

| appointed.”” This section, being framed so 
| as to include future surrenders of religious 
| houses, would of course extend to the col- 
| leges and other small religious foundations, 
| which became vested in the King by virtue 
| of the Statutes 37 Hen. VIII, c. 4 (1545-6) 

and 1 Edw. VI, c. 14 (1548). 





| 1 Edw. VI, c. 14, was, however, not to ex- 

tend to the colleges in Cambridge or Oxford 
| Universities, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
| Winchester or Eton Colleges, the Chapel in 
| the Sea in Newton, within the Isle of Ely, 

any parochial Chapel of Ease having only a 
churchyard and a little house, or cathedral 
churches. 

From this it will be seen that the King 
had the power to transfer the exempt juris- 
diction to any purchaser of the estate of a 
dissolved religious house, or to any grantee, 
and, in this way, the number of exempt 
jurisdictions remaining after the dissolution 
is to be accounted for. 

In 1836 the statute 6 and 7 Will. IV, c. 77, 
which constituted the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, empowered the Commissioners to propose 
that those parishes, church or chapelries, 
which were locally situate in any diocese, 
but subject to any peculiar jurisdiction other 
| than the jurisdiction of the Sichew of the dio- 
cese within which such parishes, churches or 
chapelries were locally situate should only be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
the diocese within which such peculiar 
parishes, churches or chapelries were locally 
situate (sect. 10) in consequence of which 4 
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number of peculiars were abolished. the king’s brother Richard, Duke of Glouces- 
In 1838 the statute 1 and 2 Vic. c., 106 | ter and Anne his consort and Edward their 
(sect. 108) transferred the power of visiting | son, and for the souls of the late John Veer, 
prebendal churches to the bishop as stated | Karl of Oxford and Elizabeth his consort,” 
above. In 1848 the Royal Free Chapel or | (whose confiscated lands had been bestowed 
College of Wolverhampton was dissolved by | on Duke Richard.) (p. 34). \ 
Act of Parliament. In February, 1478, George Duke of Clar- 
But, perhaps, the greatest blow to the exist- | ence, condemned to death by Parliament, was 
ence of the jurisdictions remaining exempt, | privately executed in the Tower on a day 
was inflicted in 1857 by 20 and 21 Vic. c. 77, | unrecorded; but that it was before the 21st 
which established the Court of Probate and | may be surmised from the fact that on that 
abolished all powers exercised by the ecclesi- | day Duke Richard founded two chantries, 
astical courts in granting probates of wills | one in the chapel of Baynard Castle, his 
and letters of administration of intestates’ | chief residence when in London, “to be 
estates. Thenceforth, these jurisdictions be- | called the college of the said Duke at Barnard 
came urely s iritual and their connection | Castell ”; and the other in Middleham 
with the everyday life of the laity ceased. | church near the castle which was his prin- 
The Royal Free Chapels of St. George | cipal home, where divine service was to be 
within the King’s Castle of Windsor and of | celebrated for the good estate of the King, 
the Collegiate Church of Saint Peter, West- | the Queen, the Duke and Anne his wife and 
minster, still retain their own ordinary juris- | his heirs, his father the (late) Duke of 
diction ; but how many of the others continue | York, and the king’s brothers and sisters: 
to do so, it would be hard to say. | this second chantry to be called the college 
Wywpesorrensis. | of the Duke at Middleham, Co. York. 
hnstliabiitnn da | (p. 67). 
| On June 25, 1483, Richard was king, and 
RICHARD III. CHANTRY-FOUNDER. | within the year he founded = perpetual, 
: r | and instituted one temporary, chantry. 
a tounding ot oe = a Po | Oct. 22, he granted lands to the convent of 
years of this reign, recorded in the P.R.O, | Wilberfoss, Yorks, impoverished by the 
Cal. Pat. 1467-88, is remarkable, even for | ids of the Scots, to maintain a perpetual 
that age of chantry founding; while the | chaplain to pray for the King, his consort 
King’s share in them throws an interesting | Anne, Queen of England, and for Edward, 
Par : . | Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall and Earl 
side-light on his career. It is, perhaps, | ‘h 375 On Dec. 4h “- 
worth noticing that the pious formula “‘ for | of Chester. (p. 75). Psae ete © grant 
the good estate of the King,” etc., when used | 2 licence to James Charleton, Esq. (Com- 
in granting permits for private foundations, | ™issioner of the Peace in the East Riding 
applies to the reigning king and his family, Yorkshire), and to Richard Davey, per- 
deceased royal personages being only occa- | Petual curate of the church of St. Mary, 
sionaily commemorated in private chantries, | Rykall, Yorks, and other persons, to found 
In 1474, Duke Richard brought off his mar. | 4 chantry to pray for the King, the Queen, 
riage with Anne Neville, and thenceforth | the Prince, the founders, their souls after 
until her death five mouths before his own, | death, the King’s parents and John Holme, 
he was, apparently, in constant anxiety about | Clerk ; to be called King Richard the Third’s 
his fragile wife and little son, born in 1476. | chantry. (p. 464). And on Dec. 13, he 
In the December of that year, his wife’s sis- | granted his “‘ orator, brother John de Bury, 
ter, Isabella, Duchess of Clarence, died; and | the custody of the king’s chapel of St. 
when, on April 10 of the following year, George within the king’s tower ’’ at South- 
Edward IV. granted a licence for the tenants | ampton, with £10 yearly for life, chargeable 
of the royal manor of Fulmere, Co. Cam- | on the revenues of the town, to pray for the 
bridge, to transfer it with the advowson of | King and Queen, the Prince, and “‘ the souls 
the church to the ‘‘ president and fellows of | of the king’s progenitors.” (p. 372). 
the Queen’s College of St. Margaret and St. | On Jan. 27, 1484, a licence, which men- 
Bernard in the University of Cambridge, of | tions only the King, was granted to Dame 
the patronage of the King’s consort, Eliza- | Margery Choke, widow. (of the late Justice 
beth, Queen of England, in frank almoign,” | of the Bench, sometimes associated with the 
it was in order ‘‘ that they may pray for the | King, when Duke, in commissions of Oyer and 
good estate of the king and his consort, and ' Terminer, commissioner of the peace in 
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Wilts, and benefactor to Oriel College, Ox- 
ford), to found a chantry in the church of St. 
Mary, Long Ashton, near Bristol, to be called 
“the chantry of Richard Chok, knight.”’ 
Devon, Dorset, Somerset, Southampton and 
(p. 457). 

And on Feb. 20, John, Bishop of Lincoln, 
and John, Duke of Suffolk, the King’s kins- 
men, and his chamberlain, Viscount Lovell, 
had licence to found the fraternity of the 
Holy Cross in St. Helen’s church, Abingdon ; 
part of the property of which, thanks to Sir 
John Mason, still maintains Christ’s Hospi- 
tal. But while it is never forgotten that this 
guild was charged with ‘‘ the repair of the 
highway leading from Abendon to Dorches- 
ter, co. Oxford, and across the river Thames 
by Burford and Culhamford,’’ it is not 
often remembered that the members, and the 
thirteen poor men and women supported, 
were bound to pray, not only for the founders 
and their parents, but for the soul of Rich- 
ard, Duke of York, the King’s father, the 
King himself, the Queen and their first-born 
son, Edward Prince of Wales. (p. 386). 

But the most memorable of these deeds is 
the charter, granted on March 2, to Garter, 
Clarence, Norroy and Gloucester, kings-of- 
arms, by which the College of Heralds was 
incorporated and obtained (for the time 


being) ‘‘ a messuage in London in the parish | 


of All Hallows the Less called Colde Arber,”’ 


and licence to acquire land . . . to the value | 


of £20 yearly to find a chaplain to celebrate 
divine service for the good estate of the King, 
Queen and Prince. So even the College of 
Heralds was charged with chantry duties. 
(p. 422). 

Next day, March 3, Sir William Hussey, 
chief justice of the King’s Bench, obtained 
a licence which mentions the King and Queen 
but not the Prince, to found a chantry in 
Old Sleaford church, Lincs., on behalf of 
himself, his wife Elizabeth, their souls and 
the souls of their benefactors, to be called 
‘‘the chantry of the said William within 
the said church.’’ (p. 385). 

And on March 5, the King granted to the 
prior and canons of Carlisle Cathedral ‘a 
great part of the possessions of which have 
been destroyed by the Scots, two tons of red 
wine of Gascony yearly, in the port of King- 
ston on Hull, for use in their church and 
that they may pray for the King and his 
consort Anne, Queen of England, their souls 
after death and the souls of the King’s pro- 
genitors ’’’ (p. 377). 

A fortnight later, a fresh 


March 25, 


| licence was granted to the president and 
| fellows of Queen’s College, Cambridge, to 
| acquire lands, rents, etc., ‘ to the value of 
| 700 marks, that they may pray for the King, 
| Queen and Prince, the fathers of the King 
| and Queen, and the King’s progenitors.” 
| (p. 473). 

In April, 1484, the Prince died, and the 
| next chantry, though founded by his father, 
|does not mention him. On Sept. 7 
| ‘* Foundation of a perpetual chantry of one 
| chaplain... in the chapel of Edaston, 
| Wem, Salop, to pray for the King, and his 
| consort Anne, their souls and the soul of the 
| King’s father, and of those who have laid 
helping hands to the chapel and to do other 
works of piety, to be called the chantry of 
| King Richard III,” etc. (p. 473). 

Prince Edward’s name is again omitted in 
a licence, mentioning the King and Queen, 
granted on Sept. 24 to John Alcok, 
| Bishop of Worcester and Agnes, widow of 
| Peter Beaupie, Esq.—(clerk of the green cloth, 
| member of commission re estates of the Duke 
|of Clarence, and feodary in Gloucester, 
| Warwick and Worcestershire during minor 
| ity of Edward, Earl of Warwick), and to 
her sons, Edward and John (grantee of the 
| tollship of Welshpool, 1478)—and two other 
| persons, to found a chantry in Ludlow 
Church, to be called the chantry of Anne 
Beaupie, etc. (p. 473). 

The next three licences also mention the 
| King and Queen only. The first, granted 
Jan. 27, 1485, is for William Broun, of Stam- 
ford, Lincs., ‘‘ one of the merchants of the 
Staple of Calais (Mayor of the Staple under 
Edward IV) ‘‘ who has newly built a chapel 
and divers other houses and buildings with- 
in the town of Stamford for an almshouse, 
to found an almshouse at Stamford of a 
warden and a brother, both secular chap- 
lains’’... ‘‘to pray for himself and his wile 
Margaret, to be called the almshouse of Wil- 
liam Broun, and for the support of divers 
poor persons of either sex,’’ etc. (p. 505). 

Brown’s Hospital still stands in Broad 
Street, supporting ten poor men and_ two 
poor women, served by two clergy, the War- 
den and Confrater. 


The next licence, Feb. 8, empowered 
the executors of a ‘ marchant,’’ late of 
Ludlow, to found another chantry in the 


parish church, on behalf of the executors, 
the members of the gild of St. Mary and 
St. John the Evangelist, and the souls of 
the founder and his wife Alice; to be called 
the chantry of John Hosyer. (p. 510). And 
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tle third, dated Feb. 10, licensed Mar- 
jory Victor, widow of Baldwin Victor, 
of Stansted Mountfichet, and three other 
persons, or their executors, to found a_per- 
petual chantry in the parish church of 
Stortford, Herts., to be called the chantry 
of Victor Baldwin, etc. (p. 498). 

On Feb. 12, the King appointed James 
Nasshe, chaplain, “to celebrate mass and 
administer other divine services in the 
chapel of St. George in the parish of Wolver- 
ley, co. Worcester, to pray there for the 
ood estate of the King; and grant to him 
Tering pleasure for his salary, an annuity 
of 9 marks, payable”’ etc. (p..496). This 
temporary chantry, the King’s last and his 
tenth, including those founded in the pre- 
vious reign, does not mention the Queen, 


| whose condition was apparently hopeless. 
| She died that day month, March 12, 1485. 


fm 6). se . 
On May 9, a licence, which is interesting 
because the King’s mother, Cecily, Duchess 
of York, being his nearest living relative, is 
mentioned along with him, was granted 
to ‘‘Oto Ghilberd, esquire’’—(sheriff of 
Devon in 1476, and member of many royal 
commissions)—to found a perpetual chantry 
in his parish church at Marldon, less than 
a mile from Compton Castle; to pray for 
himself, his wife Elizabeth, for the soul 


also to distribute 10 marks yearly to two 
poor people. (p. 522). Sir Otho Gilbert’s 
mutilated effigy is still in the church. 

On May 10, the eighth and last of these 
licences for the Tounding of private 
chantries, interesting for its reference to the 
late Queen, was granted to Richard Vernon, 
Esq. and thirteen other persons, to found two 
chantries in Derbyshire churches; one 
Ashbourne, the other in Howgh in Brad- 


| pied many months; but, as 


of his first wife Alice, and of his parents; | 


| the dates were confused. 





| worthy, 


ally into the possession of Henry VIII. 
Private chantries, unconnected with charities, 
having been suppressed, the names of the 
founders are mostly forgotten. In a few 
cases the churches themselves no longer exist. 
But there are few old churches, which, 
though ‘‘ restored,’’ do not contain a piscina, 
marking the position of a chantry, which 
would be much more interesting if it could 
be known by whose name it was ‘to be 
called.’ Perhaps this paper may help to 
identify one or two. 
Meta E. WItiaMs. 


THE SCATTERGOOD PAPERS. 


THIS valuable collection is now available to 

students, and therefore a brief description 
of its history and contents may not be out of 
place. 

It was in 1916 that Mr. Richard Hol- 
who was making researches at the 
Public Record Office on behalf of Mr. Ber- 
NARD P. ScaTTERGOOD, F.s.a., lighted on two 
large bundles of MSS. dealing with the life of 
John Scattergood, East India merchant, 
from 1698 to 1724. _ Permission was obtained 
from the Deputy-Keeper for copies to be 
made, and this was done—a work which occu- 
the documents 
had been put together in the bundles hap- 
hazard, they were in no sort of order, and 
The next step, 


therefore, was to have the whole series 


| chronologically arranged and typed in tripli- 


| cate, 


in | 


bourne, for the good estate of the King, the | 
soul of Anne, the King’s consort, of the said | 
founders, and of John Bradbourne, Anne | 


his wife and their children, and of other 
souls to be named by the said John and 
Anne; to be called the chantry of John 
Bradbourne and Anne his wife, etc. (p. 525). 
This brings the number of private chantries 
founded in King Richard’s time up to nine; 
with his own, as Duke and King, to nine- 
teen. 

Useful institutions founded in connection 
with chantries mostly survived the 
Suppression, and King Richard’s are no ex- 
ception to the rule. Otherwise, the lands, 
rents, and so forth, out of which his founda- 
tions were to be supported, passed automatic- 


the matter filling three volumes of 
nearly 1,500 pp. When that was accom- 
plished, an index was found to be necessary ; 
this was compiled by the writer, and forms 
the first part of a fourth volume, the contents 
of which are given below: 


Index to the three volumes of Papers. 

History, disposal and contents of the Papers. 

Genealogical notes on John Scattergood’s 
family and his immediate ancestors, and a 
chart showing his descent in three lines, 
through the estbys, Fleetwoods, Stanleys 
and Nevilles, from William the Conqueror, 
Charlemagne and the Welsh Kings.1 

A brief life of John Scattergood. 

Biographical notices of his children, uncles 
and aunts. 


| Skeleton pedigrees of the Scattergood, Trench- 


field, Drake,l Raworth,1 Burniston, Aislabie, 
Kingsman,! Bingham! and Yatel families. 
Notes on the pedigrees. 
Notes on Thomas Harris, Sir Robert Nightin- 
gale and Anne Wigmore. 





1 These pedigrees are not included in the 
copy presented to the India Office. 
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Copies of the wills of John Scattergood and 
his father and abstracts of those of his re 
latives and other persons who are frequently 
mentioned in the Papers. 


Now, as regards the disposal of the vol- 
umes. The ‘irst transcripts, the manuscript 
copies made by Mr. Holworthy and Miss 
Shilton, fill six volumes, with an additional 
typed index ; these are in Mr. ScaTTERGOOD’s 


possession at Bennetts, Harpenden, Herts. | 


The three sets of the four typed volumes 
have been presented respectively to the Manu 
script Department of the British Museum 
(the Press mark being Additional MSS. 
43730-3), the India Office Library and the 
Guildhall Library. In addition, two extra 
copies have been made of Vol. iv., one of 
which has been handed over to the Society 
of Genealogists and the other is at present 
in Mr. ScaTreRGoon’s possession. 

It only remains to touch upon the contents 
of this unique collection, which comprises the 
material for a vivid and complete picture of 
an energetic and capable East India mer- 
chant in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. In India, John Scattergood’s home 
was in Madras, whence he made voyages to 
Calcutta, Persia, the Malabar Coast and 
Bombay, and also to China, which latter 
country he visited eight times, and whence 
he sailed for home at the end of 1722. Of 
all these journeys, details are given in cor- 
respondence and accounts. 
brief but pithy description of a brush with 
Angria, the redoubtable commander of the 
Maratha fleet, and 
dition from Isfahan to Gombroon in 1707/8, 


a diary of the journey, with a record of daily | 


expenses, is preserved. The,accounts, indeed, 
kept in various currencies, form one of the 
most valuable sections of the mass of papers. 

Personal details are not wanting, and they 
are supplied in the letters interchanged by 
John Scattergood and his relatives in Eng- 
land. These latter supplied him with pub- 
lic as well as family news, and are valuable 
as sidelights on the history of the period. 
They sent him first-hand accounts of the re- 
bellion of 1715 and the South Sea Bubble, 
of relations with foreign powers, etc., and 
when Scattergood returned to England for a 
year or so in 1717-18, we find him as inti- 
mately connected with leading city magnates 
as he was with Indian and Chinese mer- 
chants. 

John Scattergood made his second and last 
voyage to England in 1723, with the inten- 
tion of spending his remaining years in his 





Thus we have a | 


in the case of the expe- | 


native land, but he died on 12 June at Ports- 
mouth, immediately after landing. He left 
an estate of some £40,000, a large sum in 
those days. Disputes followed about his will. 
His wife and six daughters became Wards 
in Chancery, and his books and papers were 
| handed over to the Court, in whose custody 
| they have remained for over two hundred 
years. 

Six of the ten sections of Vol. iv. are taken 
| from the enormous amount of information 
| collected by Mr. Scatrercoop, who has de- 
| voted half a lifetime to research with regard 
| to the family. For the other four sections, 
| including, as has been said, the index, tho 
writer of this note is responsible. 

All students interested in the history of 
the East India Company, and in the life of 
a typical family of the early Georgian period, 
will be glad to have such a collection of papers 
| placed at their disposal, being, as they are, 

of inestimable value not only to the gene- 
| alogist, but to those who are interested in 
| India dialects, philology, social history, cur- 
| rency and economics, and trade of the early 
| eighteenth century. 


L. M. ANsTeEy. 


| 
| Mt AT NARI GORGE, SIBI DISTRICT, 
| BALUCHISTAN.—(From a list sup 
| plied by the Political Agent, Sibi.) 
| 1. S. Cuay (or Guay), sub-engineer, died 
23rd July 1886. 
| 2. E. G. McKrtuop, platelayer, died on 
| 6th May, 1886. 

3. L. B. JosHan, driver, died 1st April 
| 1885. 

4. Henry Hensman Gipson, O.B.E., for 
many years Fellow and Chaplain, Balliol 
| College, Oxford, and formerly Lieut. 8th 
Cavalry, died 28th January 1928. 
| 5. A. Wuittiams, engine-driver, died 13th 
| June 1886. 

6. J. Krnanan, died 15th June 1886. 

7. Isaac ArnTHUR LEWIN, C.E., died at 
| Kilat-i-Killa on 3rd August 1880 of sun- 
| stroke from exposure in the discharge of his 
duty, aged 23 years 7 months. 

Two other graves are uninscribed. 


There is also a cemetery at Nari Bank 
(also on the North-Western Railway) with 
six uninscribed graves. 


H. Buttock, 


PARN DON CHURCH, CHESHIRE. — In 
one of the windows is an ‘‘ unknown ”’ 
shield in glass. 





Ormerod. did not name it in 
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_— 


Berrington, an eldest son in the lifetime of 
his father. 

E. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


APER BUILDINGS, INNER TEMPLE: 
DEPRIVATION OF THE NAME (See 
dxvi. 404).—To the information at the refer- 
ace, a further item may be added. The fire, 
in 1838, commenced in Mr., later the Judge 
Sir William Henry, Maule’s chambers, 14, 
Paper Buildings, which he had occupied since 
1821, though the ‘ D. N. B.’ quotes only his 
previous chambers at 3, Elm Court, Middle 
Temple. Paper Buildings were thus des- 
troyed for the second time. Seven years 
earlier, in 1831, James Elmes, in ‘ A Topogr. 
Dict. of London,’ when alluding to ‘‘ Paper 
Buildings,’’ simply remarks that ‘‘ they 


consumed by fire, were rebuilt in 1685.”’ 

He says of the ‘‘ King’s Bench Office in 
the Inner Temple’’: ‘‘ where the records of 
that Court are kept secure from fire.’’ 
we not fairly assume that the catastrophe to 


the Great Fire of 1666, and only twelve years 
after the fire of 1677, which an inscription, 
still to be seen over the entrance, tells us 
destroyed No. 4, King’s Bench Walk, occa- 
sioned such alarm that it was decided to 
transfer the King’s Bench records to a build- 

under Government control, where fire re- 
Sistions and discipline could be more rigid 
than in a large block of chambers, in use 
for professional and residential purposes, 
where routine precautions against the many 


ively insisted on? Such a building was the 
King’s Bench Office, King’s Bench Walk. 

If such assumption be correct, Paper 
Buildings ceased to serve, after the fire of 
1685, as a depository for the records of the 
Court of King’s Bench, held, of course, at 
Westminster. 

Examination of early Law Lists, the 
’nd and earliest edition in the British 
Museum being published May, 1777, reveals 
the fact that the King’s Bench Office, King’s 
Bench Walk, was from, at least, 1778, to, at 
least, 1787, at No. 5; and from at least 1793, 
to, at least, 1813, at the ‘‘ bottom of King’s 
Bench Walks.”’ 

Thereafter it is described simply as the 
King’s Bench Office, Temple, until in the 
Law Lists of 1838, and subsequently, it be- 
came the Queen’s Bench Office. 


Henry Curtis. 





his ‘ History of Cheshire,’ but I identify it as | 








were originally built in 1607 [sic], but, being | 


May | 


Readers’ Queries. 


EDDING RINGS IN PICTURES.—I 
have been struck in looking at pictures 
of women of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century by the absence of wedding rings. The 
ladies whose pictures I refer to were cer- 
tainly married but their wedding rings are 
not portrayed. It is not till the early days 
of the nineteenth cei tury that wedding rings 
appear. Is it perhaps the case that the hands 
of sitters were often painted by pupils of the 
artist and were not portraits of the actual 
hands but merely conventional, or did people 
keep their wedding rings locked up with their 
marriage lines? 





ONSLOW. 


Wak MEDALS AND DECORATIONS. — 
1. The Waterloo medal of Colonel Sir 
Patrick Doherty, K.C.H., C.B., of the 13th 
Light Dragoons, is known to be in a private 
collection in England. 
Sir Patrick also possessed the general 


rly | service gold medal for the battle of Vitoria 
Paper Buildings, only twenty years after | 


(1813), with one clasp—Orthes (1814), as 
well as the insignia of the Order of the 
Bath (Companion), and of the Hanoveriaa 
Order (Knight). 

Information is desired as to their present 
resting-place. 

Sir Patrick died at Bath on 20 Jan. 1837, 
and lies buried in a vault in St. Saviour’s 


| Church in that city, where there is also a. 


tisks of fire naturally could not be so effect: | 





mural tablet to his memory. 

2. The Waterloo medal of General Sir John 
Bloomfield, G.C.B., Colonel Commandant, 
Royal Artillery, is in the possession of the 
Royal Artillery Institution, Woolwich. 

Sir John also possessed the general service 
medal (silver), which was granted in 1847, 
with six clasps—Vitoria, San Sebastian, 
Nivelle, Nive, Orthes and Toulouse. 

Information is desired as to the present 
resting-place of this medal, as well as of the 
insignia of the Order (Grand Cross) of the. 
Bath. 

Sir John died in London on 1 Aug,., 
1880, and is buried in Brompton Cemetery. 


J. H. Lestre, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


ICOLL BRASS IN ISLIP CHURCH, 
NORTHANTS. — Does any reader of 
‘N. and Q.’ know what engraver, or firm 
of engravers, executed the fine monumental 
brass in this church, in replica of a lost one? 
It was laid down in 1910, at the cost of a 
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descendant in America. The ancestors com- 
memorated were of the early fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

CHARLES G. HARPER. 


OUNDARIES OF LONDON DISTRICTS. 
—Have those districts in the County of 
London, such as Bloomsbury, Clerkenwell, 
Soho, and in the City of London, such as the 
Adelphi, any exact boundaries? If so, in 
what work of reference are they stated or 

mapped ? 

D. A. 


IR THOMAS ERPINGHAM.—Where is 
the best account of the life of Sir 
Thomas Erpingham, who gave the signal 
at Agincourt? French (‘Shakespeareana 
Geneologica ’) says he married the daughter 
of William Clopton. Was she a Clopton of 
Quinton, Gloucester? Sir William Clopton 
of Quinton (d. 1419), also fought at Agin- 
court, but possibly he was too young a man 
to be Erpingham’s wife’s father. What is 
the evidence that Erpingham was a follower 
of Wycliffe? Are there other local variants 
of the story of the killing of an amorous 
friar, such as is told of Sir Thomas, and 
which is probably apocryphal? The knight’s 
servant is said to have tied the body to a 
horse, which pursued another friar, who 
fancied that he had given a death-stroke to 

the murdered man. 

M. D. H. 


IR WILLIAM DE BOURGH.—One of the 
King’s judges between 1340 and 1440. 
Who was he? 
M. D. H. 


‘““TNCHASE” AND OUTCHASE.”’ 
In a Yorkshire Court Roll, temp. 


Charles I, the following entry appears among 
the fines: ‘‘ Of Thomas Stringer for usinge 
What 1s 


inchase and 


inchase and outchase, vj® viij4.”’ 
the significance of the terms ‘‘ 
outchase.’’ 
ALTO, 
Bath. 


ETER THE GREAT AND EDMOND 


HALLEY (See 9 S. xii. 127; 10 S. xi. 


64; clv. 87).—Can any reader conveniently 
give me reference to some local history of 
Deptford wherein is mentioned the associa- 
tion between Peter the Great and Edmond 
I was informed, recently, but with- 
out the citation of any specific authority, that 
Thomas Carlyle, somewhere in his published 
writings, mentions a meeting between the ° 


Halley ? 
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Czar and the astronomer, at Deptford. A 
number of early, contemporaneous works on 
the Czar, which are inaccessible to me here, 
are listed in Sir John Barrow’s ‘ Life of 
Peter the Great,’ London, 1832. 


E. F. MacPrxe. 


RS. CHARLOTTE LENNOX (née RAM- 
SAY).—I should be grateful if any reader 
could give me particulars of the family of 
Mrs. Lennox, born in New York in 1720, 





Her father, Colonel James Ramsay, of the 
| 14th Foot, is said to have been the last Royal 
| ist Lt.-Governor of New York, but I have 
| been unable to verify this fact. He died 
| about 1736, and his widow died in New York 
| in 1765. 

A. M. Kynaston. 


THE TOMAHAWK, — This was an illus. 
| trated weekly magazine, much resemb 
| ling Punch. _ Its office was at 9, Burleigh 
| Street, Strand, London, and it was printed 
| by McGowan and Danks, 16, Great Wind- 
| mill Street, Haymarket, and published by 
| T. C. Hiscox, 9, Burleigh Street, W.C. The 
| price was twopence. No. 1, of twelve pages, 
| is dated 11 May, 1867. The latest seen by 
| me is No. 80, of 14 Nov., 1868. I have heard 
| that it was suppressed for lése-majesté. No. 
| 80 contains a large cartoon entitled ‘‘ With 
| the Court—Without the Court—Which will 
| it be? or, the London Season, 1868-9.’’ This 
| cartoon is disrespectful to Queen Victoria. 
| Further information requested. What was 
| the number and date of its last issue? 


| C, PARTRIDGE. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


(The last issue appeared in June 1870). 


ERCY FAMILY. — Maud, daughter of 
Lord Percy, married Sir John Neville, 
| K.G., 3rd Baron of Raby. Which Low 
| Percy was her father? 
L. E. O’H. 


|(GEAVERING — FAMILY. — Euphemis, 
daughter of Sir John Clavering, was the 
first wife of Randulph de Neville, 1st Baron 
| of Raby. What relation was this Sir John 
| to the Clavering from whom the Neville 
| afterwards inherited property, and what 
| coat-of-arms did he use? 


L. E. O’H. 


| AWSON TURNER’S ‘ FUCI’ (1808-19). 
—Where can a copy of this, with the 
; original wrappers, be seen ? 


J. ARDAGH. 
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dred years ago the 
owned considerable property at Slough, but 
little, apparently, is known of his early life, 


that time in Slough, adjacent to the railway 
station, at a cost of over £30,000. It was oc- 
cupied by Dotesio and his wife, circa 1839- 
1863, as ‘“‘ The Royal Hotel,’’ and was visited 
by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 
still standing, but is now used as an orphan 


into another Royal Hotel. 
I should be glad of more information. 


R. B 


HU: BAARS.—For some years I have 

been tracing the ancestry of a Gertrude 
Cohu (Coue and various spellings), who was 
born in Utrecht, Holland. She married Cor- 
nelius Baars, born Dec. 13, 1800, in Utrecht. 
He died in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1870. His 
son Martin was born Jan. 15, 1838, in 
Utrecht, and died in Cincinnati in 1912. 
Gertrude Cohu was born and died in Hol- 
land, but her dates are unknown. Can any 
of your correspondents tell me anything 


Cornelius Baars? Are there any relatives or 
descendants living in England or Holland 
today? Kindly communicate with me at 
the address below. 


CoRINNE MILLER SIMOoNs. 
1987 Baltimore Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 


IFE AND DBATH MASKS:  BIBLIO- 


and death masks? I should appreciate very 
much being informed of such, and to have 
references to less known and obscure items 
bearing on the making and collecting 
these masks. 

Joun H. Brass. 


ISLE FAMILY OF INSH. — What is 
known of this family ? 
James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 


ANDILANDS FAMILY.—I seek informa- 
tion regarding the descendants of the 
following three brothers :— 

l. Hugh Sandilands, Bailie of Calder, 
alive in 1703. His wife was Marion Miller. 
They had, so far as I know, a son, Thomas; 
and a daughter, Margaret. 


2. Thomas Sandilands. Whom did he 





NCTES AND OUERIES. 


HARLES DOTESIO.—Less than a hun: | marry? 
above-mentioned | 
in 1704. 


| 


or of the date of his death. Amongst other | 
interests he erected the largest building at | 


It is | 
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3. Walter Sandilands, a Bailie of Calder 
In the same year he married 
Barbara Inglis, of Bathgate. 


JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


ROOKE OF NORTON PRIORY 
(CHESHIRE).—Information has reached 
me from Tasmania that the late Robert Par- 
kinson Brooke, who involved himself in many 
notable law suits, and who was a very well 


| known identity in the island, was a grandson 
asylum—and its mews have been converted | 


of one Roger Brooke, said to have been of 
Norton Priory. Mr. R.-P. Brooke was born 
c. 1834, and was an indigo planter in India, 


| leaving there about 1874 and going to New 
| Zealand, where he married his second wife. 


| 


| 


about the Baars or Cohu families of Holland? | 
Who were the parents of Gertrude Cohu and | 


His father was said to have been a chaplain, 
and an uncle was Dean of Chester. A brother 
is said to have been a high official in Malta; 
others were in the Indian Civil Service. His 
sisters married a Dr. Squire of the Indian 
Army, and a General Pattel. At one time 
the family is said to have lived in Napoleon’s 
house at St. Helena. 

Can any correspondent identify the subject 
of this query? 

I. TrentHaM-Epear. 
31, Robe Street, Melbourne, 8.2. 


J OHNSONIAN PORTRAITS. — Can any- 
one say where portraits may be found of 
any of the following persons connected with 
the life of Dr. Samuel Johnson : 
(a) His godfather, Dr. Samuel Swinfen. 
(b) Swinfen’s daughter, Mrs. Desmoulins. 
(c) Johnson’s brother, Nathaniel. 
(d) Dame Oliver (Johnson’s  schoolmis- 


GRAPHY.—Has there ever been a bib- | ‘"e™), Lichfield. 


liography published on the subject of life | 


(e) Tom Brown, author of a spelling-book 
“* dedicated to the Universe.’’ 
(f) Hunter, headmaster of Lichfield Gram- 


| mar School. 


of | 





(g) Charles Congreve, schoolfellow of John- 
son and chaplain to Archbishop Boulter. 

(h) Dr. Taylor (of Ashbourne), another 
school fellow. 

(7) John Newbery, publisher. 

(j) Lowe, Canon of Windsor (schoolfellow). 

(k) Joseph Simpson (barrister; school- 
fellow). 

(l) Cornelius Ford (relative of Johnson). 

(m) Mr. Wentworth (Stourbridge School). 

(n) Olivia Lloyd, Quakeress, Stourbridge. 

(0) Andrew Corbett (Lichfield). 

(p) Jorden (Johnson’s Oxford tutor). 

(q) John Husband—published poems 
Oxford 1731. 

(r) Oliver Edwards 


at 


(Pembroke College, 
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Oxford). 
(s) Catherine Chambers (old servant to 
the Johnsons). 


(t) Gilbert Walmsley, Registrar of the | 


Ecclesiastical Court, Lichfield. 

(vu) Mr. Levett (Lichfield). 

(v) Thomas Warren (first Birmingham 
bookseller). 

(w) Wilcox, Strand bookseller, friend of 
Johnson. 

(x) Moses Brown of the Craftsman. 

(y) Richard Savage? 

None of these appears in the excellently 
illustrated edition of Boswell’s ‘Life of 
Johnson’ in two volumes, edited by Roger 
Ingpen (Sir Isaac Pitman Ltd., 1907). 

T. Cann HUGHES, F.8.A. 

Lancaster. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Replies. 


THE FAMILY OF JOHN OLDHAM, 
(clxiv. 112). 


ISS Rosenretp is clearly right in her 
identification of Oldham’s father and 
grandfather, hitherto confused by his bio- 
graphers. I had already reached the same 
conclusions when her article appeared. Con. 
firmation is found in the following note, 





| written by Dr. John Walker, and preserved 
| in the Bodleian (MS. J. Walker, c. 7, fol. 
| 16), among others which he designed for the 


improvement of his ‘ Sufferings of the Clergy,’ 


but which were never published. 


DENTIFICATION OF NOVEL WANTED.— 


Can any reader help me to identify a novel, 
of —— I can give the following particulars 
only :— 

It was published not less than forty-five 
years ago. 

I think it was written by a woman. 

The general outline of the story, dimly re- 
membered, was that an English family party 
were travelling in Italy; that they met a 
mysterious and romantic peune improvisatore, 
who sang them songs of his own composition. 
He was mixed up with some brigands, and 1 
think that the party, captured by the brigands, 
were finally rescued by Carabinieri. 

In one of the improvisatore’s songs he asked 
himself, if he were in prison, whether he 
would prefer to see, from the window of his 
cell, the earth, the sea or the sky. 


The boundless ocean, the earth, the sky? 


Ah, not the ocean, its ceaseless swell 
Would suit the mood of my heart too well ”— 


He decides the earth would remind him too | 
much of freedom, and the sky would be best. 


“There, there would I rest my unwearied 


eye ee 

Another song dealt with several persons who 
recklessly sacrificed their welfare. One was a 
condemned prisoner, who refused a pardon. 


*“ ... T’was his pardon, signed and sealed. 
But he flung the pardon into the flame, 
And so went forth to a death of shame. 
Oh madman..... ‘ad 

E. Hiton Youne. 


TTHOR OF POEM WANTED.—I should 
be glad to know who is the author of a 
poem in which these lines are included: 
“And when the last great scorer comes, 
To write against our name 
He asks not if we lost or won, 
But how we played the game.” 


M. Pease Wray. 


Newton commonly Newnton Wiltshire. 
John Oldham is by the List [i.e. Calamy’s 
list in his Abridgement of Baxter’s Life] made 
the ejected Rector this town is but one mile 


| eastward of Tetbury Glostr and from it he re 


moved to Shipton Moign a mile westward of 
that town and in Glostershire but whether 


| ever minister there I do not know, but the 


List allowing that to Mr Capel it may suffice, 
there he had a small estate, and with keepi 
of a school he had a handsome livelyhood, a 
sometimes conventicled it, but seldom till after 
the Revolution, when he professedly set up, he 
lived to be an old man, and tho of midle 
stature was of very compleat personage, and 
a good look, I the rather take notice of this 
because the character of an ugly old parson 
drawn by his son John (the famous Poet) was 
said to be that of his own father, but far from 
being true, he was in judgemnt as they say 
a Presbyterian, and no mean schollar, tho in 
his behavior I have observ’d him petulant and 
pedantick, so hard a matter is it for a peda 
gouge to forget what company he is most con 
versant with. 


From the penultimate phrase it is evident 
that the account is based at least in part 
upon personal knowledge. 

Walker’s description suggests the atmo 
sphere of the future poet’s home: it was 
Puritan, studious, and not unprosperous. 
Miss RosEnFetp has referred to the grand 


| father’s land called the Poole head; the 


‘ 


father’s will! mentions “ my estate in Ship- 
ton Dovell knowne by the name of Veiseys, 
as well as the new chamber, kitchen, and hall 
with their solid appointments. The Ship 
ton living was worth £100 a year in Atkynss 
time; even Newnton was worth £40 a yeat 
in 1650.2 There are signs that the grand 


1 In Gloucester Probate Registry, dated 6 
May 1716. ‘ 
2'Sir Robert Atkyns, ‘ Ancient and Present 


| State of Glostershire’ 1712; Wiltshire Archae 


ological Magazine Vol. 1xi. p. 6. 
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| 
father was a Puritan within the Church: | 
Matthew Haviland, who married him to | 
Elizabeth Spert at Trinity the Less in Lon- 
don, was a noted Presbyterian, and the 
curious second ceremony was a civil one; 
Upton is Tetbury Upton, where the Cripps | 
family had an estate, and Nathaniel Cripps, 
J.P., married a Horsley couple in the same 
year, 1655.5 The grandfather, as well as the 
father, was a man of some learning; Aubrey 
notes that Henry Danvers, Earl of Danby 
(1573-1644) ‘‘ perfected his Latin when a 
man by parson Oldham of Dodmerton.’’4 
Dodmerton is Didmarton, about 5 miles from 
Shipton ; the poet’s uncle Thomas established 
himself there; Danvers’ home was at Daunt- 
sey, 7 or 8 miles from Shipton, and one can 
trace no ‘‘ parson Oldham ”’ in this district 
other than the poet’s grandfather, who be- 
queathed to his son John ‘‘Tenne of my 
best lattin bookes that may be most vseful] 
for his studye.’’ 

The elder Rev. John Oldham was probably 
rector of Shipton when he married Hester 
Seabourne: the baptism of his eldest son, 
Phanuel, is recorded there, 1 Nov., 1621; 
another son, Thomas, was also baptized (9 
Nov., 1623) before the daughter whom Miss 
ROSENFELD mentions. He was certainly rec- 
tor by 17 Aug., 1624, when he is recorded as 
havi compouneed for payment of the cleri- 
cal subsidy. That it was he and not his son 
who married Elizabeth Spert, is confirmed 
by his will, which refers to his wife Eliza- 
beth and was proved by her 11 Jan., 1657/8. 
She may have been daughter of Robert Spert 
of Tetbury and Elizabeth Jefferies of Earls 
Croom, Worcestershire’: I find no evidence 
that she was a ‘‘ widow.” 

It is certain that the poet’s father was 
never rector of Shipton. The grandfather 
described himself in his will, dated 8 Aug., 
1657, and extant at Somerset House, as 
“John Ouldham th’ elder of Shipton Moyne 
... Clarke and Rector of the said Parishe 
Church.”” Daniel Capel became rector in 
1658,7 was deprived in 1662,8 and was suc 





_ 3 Bigland, ‘ Historical . . . Collections relat- 
ing to the county of Gloucester’ (Tetbury); 
“Gloucestershire Parish Registers. Marriages ’ 
ed. Phillimore, Vol. xii, p. 10. 





4‘ Brief Lives’ ed. Clark, Vol. i, p. 194. 


5 Hockaday Abstracts, note from Lambeth 
records. 


=? ne of Gloucestershire, 1623.’ Harl. | 


ceeded by John Nelme, 1662-1677, John Mar- 
tin 1677-1684, Christopher Hanley 1684-1697, 


| and William Hodges 1697-1740.9 References 


to the poet’s father as minister of Shipton, 


|e.g., in the poet’s matriculation entry and 


the father’s will, therefore indicate merely 
his profession and place of residence. 

There seems no adequate proof that he was 
rector of Newnton as early as 1652 or 1653. 
The poet’s baptismal entry runs, it is true, 
** John Ouldham the sonne of John Ouldham 
the sonne of John Ouldham the elder minis- 
ter was borne August 9° and baptized August 
18 1653”; but very possibly ‘‘ the elder ”’ 
goes closely with ‘‘ John Ouldham’”’ and not 
at all with ‘‘minister.’’ The note which 
Miss ROsENFELD cites from the Newnton 
register, is a modern one, forming part of 
the editorial matter added in 1911. It 
assumes that Oldham directly succeeded 
George Estcourt, who probably quitted the 
benalien in 1652. But Sir T. Phillipps re- 
cords an inscription at Newnton commemor- 
ating John Trotman, Rector, d. February, 
1656.19 So far as I could discover, the only 
entries in the register itself which refer to 
Oldham, are those of the birth and death of 
Nathaniell, 5 Feb., 1659, and 8 Feb., 1661, 
and of the birth of Anne, 10 Apr., 1661, in 
the second of which the father is called ‘‘ Rec- 
tor.” He is described as ‘‘Cler’’ in the 
Shipton register, 29 Dec., 1658. It is thus 
possible that he succeeded Trotman. 

I have been able to trace the descent 
through a grand-niece of the poet’s of Mr. 
William Iles Hillier, of King’s Caple, Here- 
fordshire.11 He possesses a copy of Cooke’s 
‘Melliscium Chirurgiae’ inscribed by the 
poet’s brother, ‘‘ Thomas Ouldham 1677,’’ and 
a portrait of the poet himself, which appears 
to be the original of the Van de Gulcht en 
graving prefixed to his works in 1704. 

As my work towards a new edition of Old- 
ham was considerably further forward than 
her own, Miss Rosenretp has kindly ¢on- 
sented to abandon this field of research to 
me. 

I should be most 
help your readers 
give me. 


grateful 


for any 
may be 


able to 


Haroitp Brooks. 
Merton College, Oxford. 





9 Parish register; Foster, Atkyns, Bigland 


| op. cit. 
Soc. Vol. xxi; Bigland, op. cit. (M.I. Tetbury). | 

7 Foster, ‘ Alumni Oxonienses.’ 

8 Calamy, ‘ Abridgement’ 1702, p. 336; MS. 
J. Walker: c. 7, fol. 37, 141. 


10 ‘ Monumental Inscriptions in the County 
of Wilton.’ 

ll See my forthcoming article in Miscel- 
lanea Genealogica et Heraldica. 
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NLOCATED BRITISH NEWSPAPERS : | NAMES FOR THE MILKY WAY (clxvi. 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU 
(clxvi. 423).—To the interesting information 
at this reference it may be added that one of 
Lady Mary’s papers in the Nonsense of 
Common Sense has been reprinted several | 
times in her works. See Vol. v., pp. 217 to | 





352, 393, 407, 445). — To the long list 


already given may be added the Manx Raad 
Mooar Ree Gor 


» “ King Orry’s Highway,” 


literally ‘‘ the Great Road of King Orry.” 


King Orry was a Northern invader and 
law-giver, partly historical and 


artly fabu- 


224, of the Rev. James Dallaway’s edition, | lous, who figures prominently in Toms tradi- 


1803; Vol. ii., pp. 427 to 432, 
edition of W. Moy Thomas, 1898, which is | 
Lord Wharncliffe’s with additions. The date | 
of this paper is given as Jan. 24, 1738, 
which would apparently make it No. 6 of 
the periodical. From the other dates given 
by Mr. W. J. Lane it would seem that the 
Nonsense of Common Sense was at one time 
published weekly and at another fortnightly. 

The name given after the title on p. 423 
ante is surely impossible. ‘‘ Miss Mary 
Wortley Montagu’’ did not exist. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, as she was in 1738, 
had been almost the whole of her existence 
before her marriage, Lady Mary Pierrepont. 
In what sense can it be said that the period- 
ical was ‘‘ published ’’ by Lady Mary? Ina 
note to Moy Thomas’s edition we are told | 
that ‘‘ it was edited, and probably projected, | 
by the celebrated General Oglethorpe,”’ but 
no authority for this statement is quoted. 

I see that according to Mr. Lane there ‘s 
no evidence that the Nonsense of Common 
Sense was started in opposition to Common 
Sense. It may be noted, however, that the 
Essay of Jan. 24 was avowedly written 
by Lady Mary to challenge an article of 
ten days before in this latter journal. 


Epwarkp BEnsLy. 


I should like to make a couple of correc- 
tions. (1) The Bodleian has Nos. 2—9, Dec. 
27, 1737—March 14, 1738, — not the “‘solitary 
number’’ 9. (2) The MS. note on the Yale 
copy should, I think, read ‘an unhappy 
worthy (not worldly) man.’’ 


R. T. Mitrorp. 
Oxford. 


It might be of service to recall that under 
the heading of ‘ The Caxton Exhibition ’ in 
‘N. and Q.’ of 28 July 1877 (5 S. viii, 71), a 
list was given of early printed newspapers. 

In the catalogue of the Exhibition entitled 
‘Caxton Celebration, 1877: Catalogue of 
the Loan Collection . . . South Kensington,’ 
edited by George Bullen, F.S.A. (Elzevir 
Press), will be found particulars of two 
hundred early newspapers. 

G. W. Wricxrt. 

222, South Norwood Hill. 


in the new | tion and place-names. When he landed in 


the north of the island, the natives asked him 
where he had come from, to which he replied 
by pointing up at the Milky Way and say- 
ing: ‘‘That is the road to my country!” 


| Several earthworks in the Isle of Man are 


his castles; in the sky the rainbow is his 
archway or his bow, but his arrows have 
seemingly been lost. 

W. Watrter GILL. 


I once heard an old countryman from one 
of the Warwickshire Strettons (either 
Stretton-on-the-Fosse or Stretton-under- 
Fosse) say that his father used to point out 
the Milky Way to say it was the Fosse Way 
in the sky. 

M. D. H. 


(He CROWN PIECE (clxvi. 461).—In the 

four southern and western counties where 
I have passed my life, it has never come to 
my knowledge that the ‘‘cart-wheel ’’ was 
cherished by agricultural workers, or regarded 
by them as a harbinger of ill-luck. 

Rovg pe C1rnq Bates may be interested to 
know that in my possession is a crown of the 
reign of Charles II, on which is deeply in- 
scribed 


Not lost but gone before. 
Elizabeth Hill. 


It appears—so I am _ told—that each 
mourner at the funeral of a person who had 
held a fairly good position in a rural neigh- 
bourhood in the Stuart period, was given 4 
crown bearing the above legend over the name 
of the deceased—surely a more substantial 
memento than a memorial card! 

It is quite impossible to believe that such 
a custom was general throughout the coun: 
try. Can anyone report that it obtained in 
any particular district and, if so, where? 


CHARLES GILLMAN. 


Richmond House, Church Fields, Salisbury. 


‘(HE PURSUITS OF LITERATURE’ 
(clxvi. 462).—There is a copy of the four 
teenth edition, published 1808, in the School 


E. B. 


| Library, Eton College. 
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PEELE'S PLAYS (clxiv. 164, 183; clxv. 
272).—Mr. H. M. Dow.inc, who on cer- 
tain grounds would date Peele’s ‘ David and | 
Bethsabe ’ between 1586 and 1588, and make | 
it a play written for court performance, over- | 
looks at least two considerations : | 

1. The staging of the piece is obviously | 
that of the public theatre. 

2. Lines 59-62 in Scene vii. 





are derived 


| and two or three of the Jurats on the day 


of election to the chair. Whether his modern 
representative, the Mayor, does so I do not 
know, but I will find out. The Mayor of 
Sandwich, unlike all other Mayors, carries 
a black wand of blackthorn. I think church- 
wardens’ staves came in about 1890. 


F. Witiram Cock. 


from ‘ The Faerie Queene,’ Book I, canto v., | TRAFALGAR MEDALS (clxvi. 461).—By 


stanza 2, which was published in 1590, though | 
begun about 1580. We should have to sup- | 
pose that Peele either saw the manuscript of | 
the poem, or introduced this passage in a sub- 
sequent revision. 

Discussing ‘The Arraignment of Paris,’ 
in the second article referred to above, Mr. 
DowLINna postulates an unknown Troy-book 
as a source which would account for the 
curious introduction of Até throwing the 
apple that causes strife. It is possible, how- 
ever, that this is due to the influence of the 
pseudo-classical tragedies, in which Até as 
prologue usually rises from hell to announce 
destruction. 


R. G. Howarru. 
The University of Sydney. 


OUTHWARK RECORDS (clxvi. 439).— 
Mr. G. W. WriGut’s notes on Southwark 
Records in your issue of June 23, is a valu- | 
able correction to the information published | 
in Special Supplement No. 1 of the Bulletin | 


of the Institute of Historical Research. It 
is only fair to point out that the informa- | 
tion given in the Supplement is merely a 
summary of the returns sent to us by the 
official custodians of the records, and that 
we are only responsible for the accuracy of 
the summary. We keep a careful note of 
all corrections sent to us, and we shall be 
most grateful if any of your readers care to 
forward such notes to us. Communications 
should be addressed to the Secretary of the | 
Institute of Historical Research, Malet 
Street, London, W.C.1. 
Guy PaRsLoe. 
Secretary and Librarian. | 


HURCHWARDENS’ STAVES  (clxvi. | 
371, 464).—I agree with Mr. F. T. Cops | 
that these staves are of quite recent intro- 
duction. In my childhood I distinctly re- 
member the beadles of two churches with 
their staves, about 5ft. long with a brass or 
turned wooden knob. They also carried a | 
longish cane with which troublesome urchins 
were urged to decent behaviour. White | 
wands were carried by the Bailiff of Lydd | 


| official custody. 


a fortunate chance, I am now in a posi- 
tion to be able to answer the first part of 
my own query at the above reference. After 
I forwarded my query, a letter, over the sign- 
ature of H. M. Casumorg, Chief Librarian, 


| the Birmingham Public Libraries, appeared 


in the Sunday Times of 24 June, 1934, in 


| which the writer stated that the Boulton- 
| Watt Collections were presented in 1911 to 


the City of Birmingham, and are now in his 
In reply to a private letter, 
Mr. Casumore has most courteously in 
formed me that a search by one of his staff 
has failed to disclose any reference to Boul- 
ton’s medals in the Collections. 

I apologise to any reader of ‘ N. and Wq.’ 
who has put himself to the trouble of answer- 
ing my query: I should still be obliged for 
any information concerning the existence of 


| medal-rolls of the Davidson award. 


C. C. 


Is there not a mistake in this query? The 
medal which was provided by Alexander 
Davison should be more accurately described 
as the Nile Medal, which was struck in 1799 
as a tribute of respect for Lord Nelson and 
the officers and men who served under him 
in the Fleet on 1 Aug., 1798. The Davison 
Medal pre-dated the Boulton one. It was 
struck at the Soho Mint, Birmingham, by 
Boulton, and it was this probably which in- 
spired the latter to present a medal to all 
who took part in the battle of Trafalgar, 21 
Oct., 1805. 

The article ‘Medal,’ in the llth edn. 
‘ Ency. Brit.,’ may be consulted for informa- 
tion on the subject. 

H. Askew. 


RISTOCRATIC AIR IN RUSSIAN 
PEOPLE (clxvi. 406, 463).—Regarding 
the real or imagined superiority of Russian 
feminine beauty to that of Italy or Spain, 
your correspondent may possibly be inter- 
ested in a tradition hereabouts, that the 
beauty of Spanish women is a ‘‘ snare Anda- 
lusian.”’ 
AtFrep E. HaMItt. 
Centaurs, Lake Forest, Ills. 
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SPENNYMOOR (clxvi. 463).—Mr. AskEW 

is probably aware that the editors of the 
English Place-Name Society’s volume (1928) 
on the North Riding of Yorkshire (p. 253), 
dealing with the name Spennithorne, and 
having before them the discussion of Spenny- 
moor and Spen in Mawer’s ‘ Place-Names of 
Northumberland and Durham’ (Cambridge, 
1920), were obliged to give up the etymology 
of Spen. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University, 


(FBINT SURNAME (clxvi. 315, 357, 392, 
445).—The Society of Genealogists, Lon- 
don, have record of Grint items: 

Eliz. Grint v. Reeve. Chanc. Deps. R. 
11/16. 

Grent Pedigree Sussex (Harl. Soc. 53/3. 

Jn. (Grynte) and Thos. Trevers and Rob 
Burbage, esq. The manor of Cowley Pechye 
and of 20 messuages, 20 tofts, 400 acres land, 
80 a. meadow, 500 a. pasture and 140 a. wood, 
300 a. furze and broom, and 100s. rent in 
Couley Pechye, and the advowson of the 
church of Couley Pechye. 

1559, Feb. 6. Mgt. (Grynte), marr. Rog. 
Dockings at Burlingham St. Andrews, Nor- 
folk. 

1589, Oct. 26. Annis (Grynt), d. of Ric., 
bapt. at Forncett St. Peter’s, Norfolk. 

1694, Mar. 9. Anne, dr. of Jas. and Amy 
Grint, at Blofield, Norfolk. 

The Grints are of Norfolk. A Capt. Grint 
was wounded at the battle of Trafalgar, he 
then a midshipman, 

The writer has a pedigree of the Grint 
family, of Norton Subcourse, coming from a 
Richard Grint, widower, of Aldby, born 
about 1630, married at Norton Subcourse 
1695. The writer will be pleased to assist 
anyone interested in Grint names from his 
large collection. 

B. W. Turr Norman. 

15, Bristol Street, Higher Broughton, 

Manchester. 


YOPLAND FAMILY (celxiv. 302).—With 
regard to my query at this reference as 
to whether Professor Patrick Copland, 
LL.D., was the father of Alexander Cop- 
land, advocate, I am now able to answer. it 
in the affirmative, and to add that Patrick 
was a son of the Rev. Samuel Copland (b. 
1715, d. 1795) of Fintref, by his wife Jean 
Copland, and grandson of the Rev. Patrick 
Copland who married Mary Popham. Who 
was she? 
Alexander Copland, advocate, was born in 
1787. He married Ann Anderson, b. 1804, 





dau. of the Rev. 
Strichen (see clxv. 9) 


JaMgs SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 


DANISH AND DUTCH SOLDIERS 

SERVING IN ENGLAND IN 1697 (clxvi, 
424, 465).—In ‘The East Riding of York. 
shire,’ p. 93, by J. E. Morris, in the Little 
Guide series, the editor quotes from Abraham 
de la Prynne’s Diary (Surtees Society, vol. 
liv.) references to the landing of Danish sol- 
diers at Hull in that year. They were prob- 
ably sent to the north of England for fear 
of a rising in favour of James II. 


M. H. Donps. 


‘““TMPERIAL” AS A NAME FOR A 

BEARD (clxvi. 280, 430; clxvii. 15).—The 
note at the second reference will have inter- 
ested many who have had a wrong impression 
as to the origin of this particular type of 
beard. It appears to have had a vogue much 
earlier than that usually assigned. F. W. 
Fairholt, F.S.A., in ‘ Costume in England,’ 
Vol. ii., ‘Glossary’ (Geo. Bell and Sons, 
1885), under ‘ Beard,’ has some interesting 
notes on Beards and Moustaches up to the 
eighteenth century, and refers therein to 
Repton’s account which H. A. has already 
mentioned. Fairholt has reproduced in 
illustration of his remarks, some of the ex- 
amples which Repton printed, and the types 
which H. A. referred to can be seen in ‘ Cos 
tume in England’; that numbered ‘‘ No. 9” 
shows a ‘‘ T-shaped beard, or hammercut 
beard, a fashion which prevailed in the reiga 
of Charles I, as appears from the ‘ Queen of 
Corinth,’ 1647, Act. IV., scene i: 

Strokes his beard, 

Which now he puts i’ th’ posture of a T, 

The Roman T; your T beard is in fashion. 

Fairholt also gives an illustration of the 
beard worn by Taylor, the water-poet, 
already described by H. A. at the last refer- 
ence. Both forms seem to have anticipated 
the later named “‘ Imperial,’’ but the 
‘“ Roman T”’ the more so. 


William Anderson of 


C. P. Hate. 


ANSLATION FROM FRENCH IN A. EB 
HOUSMAN’S ‘LAST POEMS’ (clxvi. 406, 
467).— 
“Nous n’irons plus aux bois, 
Les lauriers sont coupés, 
La belle que voila& 
Ira les ramasser,” 


followed by a meaningless refrain, is a nursery 
rhyme attributed to Madame de Pompadour. 


H. 
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The Last Illness and Post-Mortem Examina- 
tion of James1. Translated by F. William 
Cock, M.D., F.S.A. (John Bale, Sons and 
Danielsson). 


“ QAD stories of the deaths of Kings,”’ from 

the pathological point of view, are be: 
coming numerous. In recent years we have 
had studies of the physical ills of Henry VIII 
and Elizabeth, the causes of the death of 


poetics IE ave tilt toing Sierumed, shout the | tony and intemperance are marks of Chris- 


last illness of Charles V of France, Cot. 
SoUTHAM gave some curious details at clxvi. 
428, and still more recently (ante. p. 8) Mr. 
J. G. MupprMman has extracted from the news- 
letters of his famous ancestor, the current 
accounts of the- death of ‘‘ Madame,”’ 
Duchesse d’Orleans, sister of Charles II. To 
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| 
| 


| the most Christian, upright 


| condition gradually grew worse. 


beverages, even when they were ropy and full 
of lees.’? Naturally, gout seized upon him 
and, exercise becoming difficult, his physical 
He was 
‘the most impatient of all men,” and even 
when attacked by ‘‘ a fever of the intermit- 
tent tertian variety,’’ he would not leave off 
drinking. One attack of this fever followed 
quickly upon another, and the eleventh was 
so severe that ‘‘ the King, of all monarchs 
and prudent 


| most piously left this earthly prison for eter- 


this and other macabre literature, Dr. Cock | 


has now added a translation of the Latin 
account of the last 
James 1, published in 7T'he Genealogist in 
1884 and reprinted from the University Col- 
lege Hospital Magazine for the first four 
months of the present year. The authorship 
of the account is uncertain, but by tradition 
in the Marwood family, it was written by 
the first of the five generations of physicians 
of that name who, also by tradition, is be- 
lieved to have been one of James’s medical 
attendants. Another view is that it might 


illness and death of | 


have been written by Dr. David Bethune, one | 


of the Royal physicians, a Scotsman, and a 
favourite attendant on both James and 
Charles I, a conjecture based upon the fre- 
quent repetition of his initials in the manu 
script. 

Whatever the authorship, there can be no 
question of the authenticity of a document 
which makes it clear that, where his own 
body and its cure were concerned, ‘‘ the 
wisest fool in Christendom ’”’ was all fool. 
His “‘errors in diet’’ were persistent. He had 
an excellent constitution, but abused it so 
flagrantly that it is surprising that he lived 


to be fifty-nine. Overfeeding caused frequent | 


cardiac palpitation, he was comfortable only 
in the open air, and was so troubled with 
indigestion ‘‘ that he was continually drink- 
ing strong wine to give himself ease.’’ He 
bolted his food whole, ate fruit greedily at 
any hour of the day or night, and was 
“shockingly intemperate, mixing his liquors 
8o that at any one time he took ale, beer, 
sherry, and sweet French or Greek wine, 
which were his favourite and customary 


nal glory.”” Thus we are assured that glut- 
tian piety and worldly prudence. The post- 
mortem examination showed that James was 
diseased through and through, but, oddly 
enough, the heart was sound. It was, how- 
ever, overlaid with fat. The end of the story 
is Dr. Cock’s question, ‘‘ What did James [ 
die of?” 


treoffrey Chaucer. 
Lowes. 
net). 


By John Livingstone 
(Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 


YEOPLE who love Chaucer all tend to say 
the same sort of thing about him. This 
book makes no exception. It is composed of 
lectures (given at Swarthmore College early 
in 1932) and probably, though it is good to 
read, was better delivered to the ear. For 
some of it has that tendency to longueur 
which is neutralised by a knowing delivery. 
The excess of praise, too, would carry itself 
off happily enough by voice. It is not that 
Chaucer does not deserve the praise; but 
neither was Aristides lacking in the virtue 


| of justice. 


| 


| substantial account of 


We thought the pages of the first lecture, 
in which Chaucer’s view of the sky and of 
days and hours, is contrasted with our own, 
some of the most striking. The lecture en- 
titled ‘The World of Books,’ again, seemed 
to us worth special attention. Mr. Lowes 
realises, and makes his readers realise, what 
for the modern mind is so truly difficult to 
believe, that people in the fourteenth century 
enjoyed things long drawn out and to us 
tedious, as much as they enjoyed things light, 
rapid, and deftly pointed. The compact but 
the French poets, 
whom we see as it were standing at Chaucer's 


| back, and the notes on the Latin philosophi 


cal or theological books which Chaucer read, 
should be interesting and useful both to stud- 
ent and general reader. 

Mr. Lowes dwells more on the comic or 
satiric group of characters than the virtuous 
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or tragic, who, he says, have received enough 
recognition. Pandarus is leniently treated 
and explained: his proceedings were based 
on those laws of chivalry which, while they 
require secrecy and fidelity in lovers, make 
nothing much of wedlock, and so would have 
condoned his offence. The Wife of Bath is 
much belauded—not more than she deserves. 
Yet is she not as a piece of work and for 
one of Chaucer’s turn of mind, a thought too 
facile ? 


The Descendants of John Drake, of Windsor, 
Connecticut. (The Tuttle Company, Rut- 
land, Vt., U.S.A.). 

THIS is a solid piece of genealogical work 

embracing eleven generations. The 


direct descendants of John Drake in the male | 


line number some three thousand persons; 
and virtually all those of ten generations are 
dealt with biographically. Descendants of 
females in the later generations are also 
fairly well provided with biographical notes. 

The Drake who initiated this work was 
Timothy, of the seventh generation, a civil 
engineer, born in Windsor, Conn., where the 
original John Drake had planted himself. 
He lived most of his life, and ended it, at 
Hartford, Conn. He and his elder brother, 
Sidney, neither of whom left issue, were 
among the most eminent and prosperous of 
these Drakes. 
as one can judge from this compilation—ap- 
pears to have been, from its first coming to 


New England, a good representative of the | 
Most of | 


normal successful emigrant family. 
the men were employed in trades or farm- 


ing, with a sprinkling of ministers among | 


them. Most of the women married ; and most 
of the children grew up. The later genera- 
tions tend to be more fortunate than the 
earlier. Not many tragedies or adventures 
occur. Mary Drake, of the fifth generation, 
married a minister who, about 1799, became 
insane and disappeared mysteriously. Her 
brother Jonathan had a son who remained 
away from home so long unheard of that he 
was presumed to be dead, but in 1782 re- 
turned and claimed his portion of the pater- 
nal inheritance. In the sixth generation 
Hannah (Drake) Munsell (0b. 1851), with 
her husband, joined the Shakers. A cousin 
of hers, Amy, married a man who became 
insane and killed his baby son. She drowned 
herself at the age of sixty-two, and her son 
drowned himself in the following year. 


Published by Notes and Queries, at the Office, 14, Burleigh 
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The family as a whole—so far | 


JuLY 14, 1984, 





This is the one really tragic family which 
| the record reveals; though Phineas Drake, a 
| cousin, who with his wife and a daughter 
| and son-in-law perished in a tornado in 
| June, 1865, and the violent deaths of two 
other cousins—to say nothing of the ill be 
haviour of Ebenezer Drake, who as a young 
man abandoned his wife and small children— 
rather mark the sixth generation as the un. 
lucky one. General and fairly solid pros- 
perity seems to set in with the seventh gen- 
eration. 

The John Drake from whom all these people 
descend came to New England at some time 
before 1630. He had six children, all of 
whom probably were born in England. He 
was of a Devonshire family of onl standing. 
Miss Alice M. Gay, who has compiled this 
book, prints abstracts of the wills of his 
great-grandmother and father, and a few 
other relatives, among them that, in a letter 
to his brother Nicholas, of Humphrey Drake, 
an uncle, written at Ostend in 1607, wherein 
provision is made for a son “ borne to me by 
a gentlewoman of Friesland.’”” Humphrey 
had inherited the possessions of his brother 
Robert, ‘‘ who was suddenly slain and not 
able to speak,’’ and directs that “ of the ri 
found on my brother Robert, at his death, 
the diamond ring be given to Lady Cham. 
pernowne from whom he received it.’’ 

Those who are interested in curious Chris. 
| tian names may find something to glean in 
these pages. The Puritan feminine names 
Mindwell, Waitstill, Submit and Silence 
occur in the earlier generations. Edee ap- 
| pears once or twice; and Adonis, in 1766, 
was given as a girl’s name. Other unusual 
girls’ names are Aurel, Philecta, Mermilla, 
| Ovid, which here crops up first in the mid 
| eighteenth century, was given to a Drake 

boy as late as 1903. 

There are a few photographs of persons 
and places and reproductions of records. 
The plan of the work is simple and conveni- 
ent. 
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